ä 


UPON THE 


Neceſſity and Excellency 


With an Account of Erecting the 
Royal Mathematical Schole 7 


Recommerided 


By His Royal Highneſs ; 
Lord High Admiral of England, c. 


Upon 4 Repos. 


From the Navy Board, 


Declaring, 


Royal Navy of England, in Its ſeveral Capaci tys. 


EDUCATION 


n—_— — . 


Tantæ moli is erat Nevale em condere Germ 


—— — — 
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Amongſt other Advantages to the Nation, the 
Particular Services of Such a Foundation, to the 


3 Nutt, near Stationers-hall; lot 
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02 FO THE. 
RIGHT: HONORABLE 


* 


ROBERT e 
ESQUIRE. 


Seater of the H onorable Hue 


of. Commons, N 


One of the Principal Ser 
of N 
Ant of Her Majely's 
| Honorable P rivy G onnil, 
=... A... 
1 HOPE this Intertuption- may pra- 
ſume ſome Prætenſions of a Pardon, 


alter Tou have been pleas'd do conſider 


- _ g 2 
E 22 — „„ 


 vigation fo Beneficial to this Kingdom. 


DEDICATION: 
the Prævaling Motives of my many Obs 


ligations. 


To Whom onght this Dedication 
uſtly be apply'a, than to the Honora- | 
le My. Speaker, when the Eflay is de- 

ſign d a Butyful Addrefs of the Arthor's | 
noſt Humble Thanks to the Honorable | 
ouf : of | Commons for Favors lately 5 


received. 


To Whom ſeparatly, ean it be with | 
eater Gratitude appropriated, than to 
ur Self. Who as a Noble Patriot Pa- 
tronizes and Promotes the Good, and | 
Great Work of Eftablifſhing, and Main- 
taining a Public Schole for the Better 
Hiltruackon af 'Youtlhe in the Art of Na- 


** * 4 


* 


2 in the Laſt Seſzor, have al- 
confirm Ft 


SS _ VS WW 


Thzs, for its ſpeedy Conſummationn. 


Laſtly, To Whom ſhould this Copy in 
of the Necallity and Excellency of Edu- Rind 


| bl - 
the | TIQUOTANIG Mr e gi 
4 , Wa 3 
oQ * +» Right Hou 7 * 0 yy v — 2 — 4 — 2 & 5 35 
—— - -_ ® — — — * od 
* an | 
, <h 


* 


* 


DEDICaTION 
One of the Beſt Originals. In Whom aps 

: pears the Superiority of a Mighty Gem 

» & Elevated by an Advantageous Inſtituti- 

c On. | 


Ist is not always the Good Fortune of 
's 3 a Dedicator to chuſe a Larg Open Field 
e of Virtues, from whence He may cob 
lect moſt innocently the Natural Beautys 
"i of a Juſt Ercomium. By which Security 
He can adorn Truth without Flattery, 
and not incurr the Cenſure of being 
Nauſeous, or Satyrical. - 


h 

0 

a- h. 
Sir, I am ſafe in both Gapacitys, for 
n- & as You by Iztrinfe Worth may deſpiſe 
rer and deterr Adulation, fo I by the Inte- 
la- 
m. 


7 of my Mind ſhal ever decline the 
ractice. Al Men are Witneſſes of my 


* 


75 Honorable Thoughts, and Words, by 
al- the Succeſs of your Eminent Abilitys 
and by Conſent of Parliament. Provid- 
in erice in al Ages has felected, and inſpir'd 

Agents for her Peculiar Adminiſtrations; 
and grants Extraordinary Qualifications 
py in Particular, when She purpoſes Her 


Kind protection in General. Such Firſt 
to Starrs, I reverence at Diſtance, becauſe - 
5 c | | L ade - 


* 


DEDICATION. 
1 admire their Brightneſs and with the 
Public feel their Influence. 


Since I had the Honor to inform You MY ,.*. 
of this Treatiſe , upon Reflection of | 1 * 
Your Singular Endowments, | ſoon re- 4 and ! 
memberd the Ihree Priuci al Ret 2 
which in Ariſtotle, and Plutarchs Opi- 
nion were eſteem d moſt neceſſary to 
e a Per fed Man. In You the 

iple League is Fatty d. In You N 3 
0p and 2 have made their 
Complement. Such as You were Born for | 
the Fame, and Benefit of your Country. 
Such as You were ordain'd to be Praisd | 5 
in the Gates, and to Stand before Princes. | 5 


Experience declares It the Sureſt 0. 
men of a Proſperous Government, when 
the Helm is ſteer d by Wiſe and Steady © 
Stateſmen. Which Bleſũing Heaven al- 2 Oth 
lotted to Queen Elizabeth of Immorta! en tf 
Memory, and now ſeems with thefame | 
Benediction to Crown Our moſt Pious 
and Accompliſht Queen. Thus Hen 
ſaid in bis Time, that under the Excel- 
lent Prince Traj an, Rome rows'd from 
her Lethargy = * of Old Age - 
80 


2 ff -* 


DEDICATION. * 
80 in this Auſpicigus Reign England re- 
newes its Youth. And as the Roman Se- 
nat in Prayers for their Emperors Fæ- 
city, wiſn d him Happyer than Au,, 
and Better than Trajan: So I offer up” 
my United Additional Petition, that 
Queen Azz may Flouriſh Happyer, Bet- 
ter, and Longer than Queen Blizabeths. | 


? 4 Towhich End ,may the DivineAſliſtance; 
7 1 that gives Counſel to Counſellors, and 
r | t aches Senators Wiſdom, continu, as It 

bath begun, the Rewards of Her Picty. 


7. | 

d | q Then Poſterity ſhal with wonder per- 
>| 1 uſe Her Anna's, and veiw Her Majeſty in 
„ "Fa Circle of Tranſcendant Actions, like 
a | 3.3: holding her Scales, and Sword ; 


In one Hand the Balance of Europe; 4. 
„ kbe Othef the Correction of Opprefſors 
8 hen they wil Read of Her Critical, and 
Certain Deliverance of Germany, with 
g 4 the Moſt ! lluſtrions Name of Marlborough 
in the Firſt Rank of Hero's, 


9 And as Glorious Elizabeth had a 
Brurleieh, and a Malſingbam, to manage 
* Nerves of War, and the Myſterys of 
F State, 


DEDICATION, 


State. By Whoſe Skilful Conduct She was 3 


nabled to vanquiſh, and delyde Her 
nimys + So We and our Children ſhal 
obſerve that Royal Anz fulfils Her Glory, 
by the Sagacity of Her Godolpbin, and 
the Penetration of Her He ley. 2 
Long may our Soveraign poſſeſs ſuch 7 
Faithful Friends, and Uſeful Miniſters, 2 
and long may They enjoy ſo Gratious a 
Miſtreſs, to the Mutual Happyneſs of 
Church, and State ; which is the Per- 
petual Deſire, and Oblation of, | 


Tour Moſt Obedient, 


= 
and moſt Devoted Servant, 
17 21 yl 7 * | q* "= 
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PREFA CE 


ORACE judiciouſly affirms that 

Poetry reſembles Painting, to be 
viewd in its Mediocrity with a Tran- 
ſient Sight, and at diſtance - in its Ex- 
cellency requiring a clearer Light, and 2 
Nicer Obſervation. And Poetry by fig- 
nifying Compoſition gives every Writer 
leave to uſe the ſame Simeglitude z for 
his Book ought to imitate a Picture, by 
being very like the Subject it pretends 
to draw, and by dethucatiug ce Eiſential 
Quality of a well-finiſh'd Face, to regard 
it's Reader, as the other looks directly 
upon it's Speckator. 3 


Readers commonly are divided into 
the Grave, the Learned and the Witty. 
Thus a Diſcourſe is jug d the moſt De- 
1 

1 ; WHICH 


. - <0 * 


The Preface. 


which is ſcaſon'd at once Agreeable to 
theſe ſeveral Palats; and as Manna to the 
Jraelites is Sweet to Al, that taſt it. 


How far this Eſſay bears up to this 


Character the Author dares not offer 


to juſtity, being at preſent" Intended an 
Epitome of itſelf, the Miniature of ex- 
acter Pioportions; rather the Index of 
the whole Work, and a ſit Remembrance 
of his Public Benefation, with the En- 
3 Reſolutions, and Progreſs of 
the Honorable Honſe of Commons in 


the laſt Seſſion of Parliament towards 
the Accompliſhment of a National Ad- 


wertage. 

* Wherefore in this Edition He only 
eonſiders the Reſpects due to the Auguſt 
Aſſembly. and deſires Critics of different 
Sizes, and Tempers, to be the more Fa- 
vorable to the Plane Preliminarys of a 
Narrative; which expects Approbation 
not ſo much from Art, as Honeſty, and the 
Duty of being 
too Short. 


Here after It ſhal appear in Full Growth, 
und Manhood; in due Symmetry — al 
yh Parts 


neither too Long, nor 


The Prefuce. 
Parts belonging to the various Circum - 
ſtances of Inſtitution, for the Satisfacti- 
on of Parents, and Children ; likewiſe 
for the Honor of Educators by the 
* Improvement and Eaſe of 
hol ars in their intolerable Fatigues of 
obtaining Two, or Three Dead Languages. 


This Trees for that Reaſon is di- 
geſted into Heads capable of ſuch Pur- 
poles, and Admonitions, and when it 

opens the Diſtemper, it ſhall propaſe+ 
the Cure; tho now Prima Facie ex- 
preſſing ſolely the Obligations, and 
Beautys of Education, with the Succeſs 
of applying the Natural Inclinationz eſ- 
pecialy after the Cuſtom of al Wiſe Go« 
vernments in a Diſcipline melt Expedi- 
ent to the Intereſt of the Conſtitution, 


We are. aſſur'd of their Happyneſs, 


who by Good-Works have perform'd the 


End of their Creation, and in their Life, 
by diſtribution of Tranſitory Wealth 
have bin Supporters and Patrons of their 

Fellow-Creaturs. } 


But Thrice Bleſſed are Thoſe Worthys, | 
who have perpetuated the Literature of 
Succed+ 


The Preface: 


gucceding Generations, and even after 
Death propagat a Learned and Virtuous 
Poſterity by their Noble Charitys. 


Such were the Renown'd Founders of our 
Famous Scholes, and Colleges, who with 
the Old Patriarchs are to be eſteemed the 


Fathers of our Tribes and Familys, ſtil 


Breeding up our Youth to the laſt Period 


of Time for the Service of God, and 


their Country. 
England excels other Nations in theſe 
Seminarys of Learnizgand true Religion, 


as our moſt Celebrated Univerſitys, the 


Two Eyes of our Græce do ſufficiently 
certify. We are no leſs Fortunat in the 
Przparatory, Rudiments of moſt Accurat 
 Grammarians. —— 
Juſtification of this Truth, at Harlem 


Converſing with the Maſter of che Chief 


Schole, and reckon d amongſt the moſt 


Confiderable of the & vez Provinces,when 


He magnif''d Himſelf by ſaying Fus 
Gronovij Diſcipulus;The Author thought 
himſelt engag'd in Honor to retaliat Fg 


EpoBusbeij: And upon his wonderof attra: 
ing no Engliſb to his Schole, where He 


taught the Young Gentry of France, Den- 


feturn d 


— Theretore in 


wark, Suedeland and Germany, He again 


The Preface, $ 
return d that We had no need of Foreign 
Education, ſince we enjoy d it in ſo 
Great Perfection at Home. 

Let as we abound throughout the 
Kingdom with Crammar Scholes of De- 
ſerv d Reputation, ſo we are perplex d 
e very where, with too many little Parifþ 
Nurſerys of the Latin Tongue. Which 
as they are unskilfully manag d in the 
Opinion of very Underſtanding Judges 
prove Præjudicial tothe Common-wealth- 
Educating contrary to the Frame, and 
Profit of a Trading People, too many Poor 
Scholars; who without Abilitys,or means 
of an Occupation, are thruſt into the World 
to get their Bread, and having lap'd Let- 
ters, as Dogs drink the Waters of the 
Nile, conceit themſelves above the Em- 


ployment of a Shop, and thence become 


the Scandalous Interlopers, and Quacks 
of Nobler Profeſſions. {7 


"Theſe Perry Scholes might be madeBene- 
ficial to the Commonalty, if they were 
circumſcrib'd in proper limits, not to 
teach beyond Corre# Reading, and Fair 
Writing, with Arithmetic, and ſome 


Branches of Mathematics ; which Me- 
HS tho 


Py * 


The Preface. 


thod wow'd qualify them for moſt Trades, 
and by Induſtrious Ingenuity advance 
them to ſeveral Stations of Credit by 
Land and Sea. 


Which Prudent Conſideration has 

moy'd Diverſe Patriots in late Ex- 
_ dowments to lignalize their Benevolence 
after that mauner. And whereas an Am- 
bitious and Yo» erful Monarch has pro- 
moted the Grandeur ot France by Found- 


ing ſuch Mathematical Scholes in his 


Sea · Porte, for the Supply of his Navy, 
by the Increaſe of Skiltul Nuvigators : 
It is from Fxpericnce of his Snecels the 
Indiſpenſible Concern of Firgland vigo- 
rouſly to proſecute this mult Neceſſar 

Example. 6 


King Charles the 24. amongſt other Ad- 
mirable Qualifications had no ſmall Cum- 

rehenſion of Navigation, and delight- 
ing in that Art, for the Service ot his 
Fleet, added a Mathematic Schote 
to Chriſt-Charch-Hoſpital. Nevertheleſs 
the Deſign 4 Oyigine was too Low, and 
too Narrow, ſcarce Teaching al the 


Virtues and Officcs of a Good tilot, or 


Maſter of a Vellel, | Bus 


« > 
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"— be Preface. 


But had that Prince bin pleaſed to 
have Founded a Separat Royal-Schole 
for the Free Maintenance, and Education 
of a certain Number of Gentlemen's 
Sons, 1n amore Uſetul Polit and Com- 
prehenſive Degree of Navel Knowlege, 
and Inſtruction, than has bin hitherto at- 
tempted; alſo that the Marine Arts and 
Sciences might have been taught in the 
Languages, as in the Scheme here- 
after mentioned; in order for Fitting 
them for the Sea-Service, or other Public 
Affairs belonging to the Same; He Had 
then out Rival'd his Neighbour's Fræten- 
fions, and far beyond a Mauſolæum of 
Braſs, and Marble, extended a Livin 
Monument of Himſelf round the Globe, 
to the Aſſiſtance of the Beſt Familys, and 


the perpetual Advantage of England. 


This is a Work truly National and 
Glorious, upon whoſe Infallible Bi, Our 
Nation may, and muſt fix its Riches and 
Security. And this is the Sincere In- 
tention of theſe Papers, that Such a 
Schole, for the Encouragement of the 
like Foundations, may be Erected, and 
Maintain'd according to the Reſolutions, 


and 


—yy— —— — —— . — — , — 


| The. Preface | 
and Progreſs of the Honorable Houſe 
of Commons; by Virtu of the Author's 


Charter, Benefation, and other Finiſh- 


ing Propoſals without Public Charg, or 
Prejudice whatloever. And as Schola 
Senatus Populiq; inglicani, be Con- 
firmd by Authority of 2zeen, Lords, 


and Commont, Aſſembled in Parlia- 


ment. 


Moreover This Eſtabliſhment in Pro- 


babilty, from Public and Privat Af- 


ſections, may procure Royal Favor, and 


the Generons Aid of Noble Coadjutors g 
yet whilſt thoſe Proſperous Events , 
ripen under the Influence of Providenceg 
the Author as becomes him, Submitting 


the Great, and Good Work to ſerious 


Examination and calling to mind the 
Sarcaſm of Diogenes to the Myndians 
forth with to ſhut up, leaſt their Little 


Town ſhould run out at their Great Catesy 


takes the hint and concludes his Preface 
with theſe Three Advertiſements. | 


To invite Patrons, and BezefaFors, no 
Words can be more charming than theſe: 
of Cicero. That Great Fortune can 
do nothing Greater, nor Good Nature 


Better 


75 
J 
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The Preface 
Better, than to do Good to ag Many 25 


* 


tis poſſible. 


To provoke the ſpeedy Conſummation 

df this Univerſal Benefit, no Adviee cart 
be more Emphatical to Englithmen than 
the Exprefion of Zenophon in his Athenian 
Repwblit; That the Athenions were de- 
fective in one Circumſtanee, for if they 
had bin I andere, and Lords at Sea, it 
were in their Power if they pleas d to 
have commanded and inful ted others, 
without detriment to themſelves : As 
long as they maintain d the Authority 
Of a Fleet, | 


Laſtly. To give the Arthor a fure 
Complacency in his mind, that 
his Endeavors are altogether in the 
Right, the Coneurrenee of that Eminent 
Statesman Georg late Marqueſs Halifax, is 
very prevalent. WhO: His nem Mo- 
del at Sea— exactly Squares with his 
Wiſnes, and Propofitionsz In theſe his 
Sentiments. ; 


That if Alegiance is due to Protection, 


Ours to the Sea is due from that Rule. 


Since by that, and by that alone we are 
K pro- 


ENT wh The Preface. : 
A ; and if we have of late ſuf⸗ 
c 


trary to the Homage we owe to that, 
which muſt preſerve us: It is time now 
to reſtore the Sea to its Right, and as 
there is.no Repentance without Amend- 
ment: So there is not a Moment to be 
loſt in their going about it. 


I.) ñat to Secure our Monarchy, we ought 
to breed the Sons of Gentlemen capable 
of Commands at Sea, and Naval Im- 
ployments, and to expect that Quality 


alone ſhould waft Men up into Places, 


and Imployments, is as unreaſonable, as to 
think that a Ship;becauſe it is carv'd, and 
-guilded, ſhould be fit to go to Sea with- 
out Sails or Tackling, But when a Gen- 
tleman makes no other uſe of his Quali- 
#y, than to incite him the more to his 
Duty, it wil give ſuch a True, and Set- 
led Superiority, as muſt deſtroy a Com- 
petition, from thoſe that are below 
them. | | 


THE 


rd Uſurpation of other Methods con- 


4 
A Copy of the Report 


F ROM THE 


NAVY BOARD 


TO H 


Royal Highneſs, 


Lord High Admiral of England, Oc. 
In Commendation of Mr Mazdwell's Defign ; 


With the Prince's Approbation of the Same. 


To George Clark, Eſq; One of the Secretarys 
to His Royal Highneſs. 


SI A, 
N Obedience to the Com- 


mands of His Royal High- 
neſs, ſignify d in your Let- 
Frerof the 23d inſtant, upon the 
Petition of Lews Maidyell, Eſq; 
relating to theErecting ofa Royal 
Mathematical Schole, for the 


Maintenance and Education of 
Youth 
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a. 
Youth in the Art of Navigati- 
on; We have carefully conſi- 
dered the Same, and have alſo 
peruſed the Scheme of Learning 
brought by Him to Us, for the 
further Explanation of his Deſign, 
and propoſed to be taught in the 
ſaid Royal Schole; and upon the 


whole Matter humbly offer our 


Opinion, as follows. | 
That the Great and Good Work 
propoſed by the Petitioner, well 


| deſerves the Promotion and En- 
cCouragement of His Royal High- 


neſs. 

That the Inſtitution appears 
to be Calculated for a more Uſe- 
ful, Polite and Comprehenſive 
Degree of Naval Knowledg and 
Inſtruction, than appears to Us, to 


have beeu hitherto in any Time 
or Place attempted. That 


- 5 * g — — 


may | 
Conſtant Succeſſion of - Perſons {| 
better Qualify'd to inſtruct Youth | 


13 


That the Same will undoubt- | 


edly be not only of General Uſe 


and Advantage to the Navigation 


of this Kingdom, upon which 
the Proſperity and Welfare 


Thereof ſo much depend; But N 
alſo of Great Benefit and Particu- 


lar Service to the Royal Navy 


| of England, in its Several Capaci- 


1 
That Such a Foundation, Con- 


firm d by Parliament, amongſt 


other Advantages to the Nation, 
in a Short Time produce a 


in the Art of Navigation on 
Board Her Majeſty sShips at Sea, 
according to Her Majeſty's Gra- 


tious Intention ſignify'd by Her 


Order of Council, dated the 21ſt 
of April 1702. 


= 5 —„ 


= i by * J o 
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au 


(4) 
Ali which, we deſire you 
humbly to lay before His Royal 
Highneſs, from 


S IR, 


Tour very humble Servants, 


Tho. Littleton, [Hen. Greenhill, 
Rich. Haddock, D. Lyddell, 
Dan. Furzer, Tho. Hopſon, 
Clo. Shovell, Sam. Atkins, 
Cha. Sergiſon, Geo. Tollet, 
Wm Tymwell Ant. Hammond. the P 


70 from the 7 * 
wh ,of which this s a True] Th 
e bes bin laid before the Prince, and 
h Approves of Mr Maidwells} of N: 
Deſign, and thinks it Deſerves| ber 


all Manner of Enc OHTAgEMECNt. 
Seo. Clark 


A WD 


Wavy Office, Now. 
77. 1704. 


| n "IF 4 
THE 


NECESSITY 
EDUCATION. 


Ducation, which is the Acquiſition 
of Arts, and Sciences, for the 


Support, and Advantage of Life, 

was decreed by our Creator in 

Paradiſe, and is the Fatal Conſequence of 

d. the Puniſhment inflicted upon Our Firſt 

Parent, as his Sentence of Expulſion teſti- 

fies Curſed is the Ground for thy ſake, in 

y- ſorrow ſhalt thou Eat of it, al the Days of 
thy life. 

AC This Neceſſity of Education plainly de- 

e monſtrated itſelf to their Reaſon, who 

bas wanted Revelation, from the Obſervation 

17 of Nature, the Syſtem of the World, the 

Variety of Seaſons, the Growth, and 

Structure of Human Bodies, the Vigor - 

C the 


2 - The Neceſſity of Education. 
the Soul, with the unavoidable Neceſſities 
of our Being. Man is ſtild, and was cre- 
ated Lord of the Creation, according to 
Gods Firſt Charter delivered to Adam, and 
- afterwards with a Bleſſing to Noah. That 
the Fear of Him; and the Dread of Him, 
ſhal be = Every Creature of the Earth, 
Air and S:a, into whoſe hands they are 
delivered. Nevertheleſs this Vice-Roy is 
born Naked, without Senſe, Help, or De- 
fenſe. Nature at Firſt Thought appearin 
his Unnatural Step-Mother, by giving ſuc 
immediat Proviſion, and Security, to al. 
Inferior Creatures, that his Vileſt Subject 
by Inftin& forthwith conſults, and Main- 
tains Its Preſervation. 

But this Imbecillity, and Incapacity of 
Man in his Infancy, are very ſenſible Ar- 
gutnents for Education, whoſe Inſtructi- 
ons vindicat this Humiliation, teachin 
him Humility, by comparing bis Preſent 
with his Former Condition, and he would 
be (til unable to ſtand upon his Guard af- 
ter this Mortification, it Education did not 
tortify Weak Nature. By that only we 
are taught, what we-are, and why weare | 
made; by that learn our Conſtitution, 
and our Duty. 

Let Man examin Himſelf, and then 
without drawing Concluſions from the 
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The Neceſſity of Edacation. 3 
Various Phœnomenas of Nature, the 
Contemplation of his own Compolition 
will ſufficiently prove the Obligation 
he has to Education. He is fearfully, 
and wonderfully Made, and his Maker, 
by the Mechaniſm of his Body, and the 


Artifice of Every Part, declares Him form'd 
for Buſyneſs : eſpecially from the Opera- 


tions of the Soul, which cannot be Idle; 


and in this Union is neceſſitated gradualy 
to know, and inſtruct Itſelf, executing Its 
Functions by the Organical Aſſiſtance of 
the Body. Both which Deſcriptions, with 
their Inferences, I ſhal rather borrow from 
Cicero than from St Arſtin : becauſe in 
Juſtification of theſe Topics, He altoge- 
ther ſupplys the Current of his Diſcourſe 


from his Fountain, Cap. 24. I. 22. De Ci- 


vitate Dei. And the Sublim Heathens 
make deeper Impreſſions, whilſt by the 
Single Force of Education they penetrat 
Myſterys, and are fo Quick-ftighted by the 
Mere Light of Nature. | 
This Great Roman, whoſe Noble Cha- 
racter I ſhal produce hereafter, to defend 
the Efficacy of Inſtitution and Inclination, 
in his Book de Nat. Deorum, molt accu- 
rately delineats the Frame of Heaven, and 
Earth, the Direction, and Uſe of Inani- 


mat and Irrational Beings, the Diligent 


© 4 Con- 
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4 The Neceſſity: of Education. 
Concurrence of the Parts towards the Con- 
ſervation of the whole; from thence De- 
ducing that al theſe Things were made to 
promote the Honor of the Gods, and the 
Induſtry of Man, which He ſays may 
more eaſyly be underſtood, it the Figure, 
and Perfection of Mans Body, be rightly 
conſider'd. oat 
And after a moſt curious Anatomy of 
our Admirable Contexture, He argues 
from the Mathematical Turn of our Inter- 
nal, and External Workmanſhip, that we 
are contrivd for Knowlege and Labor: 
And that Nature has molded our Hands 
and Fingers in a peculiar manner Plyant, 
and Flexible, for the Management ot 
Arts, and the Neceſſity of different Im- 
ployments. 
'Tis a Crime to abbreviat his Theologi- 
cal Notions of the Soul, yet by the Foot 
you may gueſs the Dimenſion of Hercules. 
ITiſc. 1+ Cicero not only ſurpaſſes other Phi- 
loſophers, but Himſelt, and with ſurpri- 
ſing Arguments eſtabliſhes the Immateri- 
zality, and Immortality of our Spirit, from 
the Activity of its Facultys; that it is 
Singular in its Eſſence, Diſtinct from. 
Common Known Natures ; of Divine Ex 
traction from the Vigor ot its Senſe, Wil- 


dom, and Wil; and by Virtu of this 
Energy muſt be #ternal. | by | 
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By this Fabrication of the Body, and 
Power of the Soul, He confutes the Fool- 
iſh Inadvertency of Ariſtippus, and the Cy- 
renaici, and denyes Mans Chief Good to 
conſiſt in Pleaſure, and Idleneſs. Becauſe 
as the Hors 15 made tor Running, the Ox 
for Plowing, and the Dog tor Hunting, 
ſo Man in a Double Capacity, according 


. to Ariſtotle, as a Mortal God, is born for 


Underſtanding and Action. 
He ſeems affected with the ſame Proof, 
uſing it again lib. 1. de Legibus, with this 
Addition, that we find out many Arts by 
the Suggeſtion of Nature, and in Imitation 
of Her, by our Reaſon and Subtilty invent 
others for the Neceſſitys of Life. 
Without contradiction the Dayly Ne- 
ceſſitys of Lite make Education moſt ne- 
ceſſary. Without it Life could not ſub- 


Fiſt, and this Univerſal Truth continues 


from the Beginning to the End of the 
World. Mankind wil cven remain a 
Debtor to Poverty, and the Heathens 
eſteem d Her amongſt their Deitys for her 
Uſetul Sagacity. In the Poct Ariſtophanes 
She arrogats to Herſelf the Invention of 
Sciences, and Aenophon cals her Wiſdom 
without a Maſter. In Theocritus She alone 
incites Arts, and teaches Labor, which 
Sentiments Virgil has paraphrag'd be 

eor- 
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Georgics. Neceſſity is term'd by Heliodo- 
rus the Contriver of Deſigus, and in the 
Epigram boldly taught the Lame and Blind 
to ſupply their Defects. The Græcs num- 


ber'd Periander amongſt their Seven Wiſe 


Men for this Apothegm, Care performs 
al Things; and their Adage, of the Gods 
ſelling nothing without Labor, is become 
a Proverb iu every Nation. To ſtop the 
Luxury of more Quotations crowding up- 
on thoſe who Read, and Convers with 
the Dead, by whoſe Experience the In- 
duſtrious have bin fortunately guided in 
the Courſe of their Affairs, as Laertius 
ſayes the Oracle told Zeno the Stoic, I 
ſhal cloſe this Point with an Epitome of 
that moſt Inſtructive Tale, Related by So- 
crates in his Scholar Aenophons 2d Book 
Amoprnperevudr?y. — vi 
Two Women of larg Stature appear'd 
© to Hercules in bis Minority, who repre- 
© ſents a Youth of Superior Paris, and great 
Expectation ; and ſuch Xenophon in ano- 
ther Place cals Sons of the Gods, by that 
Expreſſion opening the Moral of thoſe 


Poetic Fictions. The Firſt nam'd Sloth i 
« ſeem'd the Bolder,and attack'd Him with 
al her vain Allurements, thinking to de- 
einde his Mind by Falſe Colors. Til Vir- 
tu with anHoneſt Majeſtic Air aſſures 3 X 
| She | 
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© She knew his Birth, and Qualitys; that 
the Gods confer d Nothing Good or Ex- 
© cellent upon Man without Diligence, and 
Application. If he would be Eminent in 
any Imployment, Civil, Military, or Ru- 
ral, He muſt be Laborious, and Beneficial. 
© That Idleneſs is the Hatred of Gods, aud 
Good Men, never ſeen, nor ſpoken of 
* without Scandal. No Senſible Man dares 
© own himſelf of Her Retinu. Her Favo- 
* rits when Young, are Infirm in Body, and 
* when Old, Weak in Mind, aſhamd of 
© Paſt Actions, and unable to ſuſtein the 
* Preſent ; hurrying over what is pleaſant in 
© their Youth, They reſerve Reproach, and 
Troubles for their Grey Hairs. On the 
© contrary, ſhe is always Converſant with 
© the Gods, and Virtuous Men, and Re- 
* yerenc'd by Them: ſince noWorthy Deed, 
Divine orHuman,can be tranſacted with- 
out Her. She beſt co-operats in the Exer- 
*ciſe of Arts, in Familys, in Peace, in 
War. Through Ker the Young are in- 
* ſpir'd by the Praiſes of the Old, and Old 
Age revives at the Reputation of Youth. 
* Thus They hve Belov'd of the Gods, 
Deare to their Friends, Honor'd by their 
Country, and after Death, do not lye 
buryed in Diſgrace or Oblivion, but flou- 
= * riſh with Perpetual Memory. 

3 This 


8 The Neceſſity of Education. 
This Virtu which animated Herewles is 
the Excellency of Education. The ſignifi- 
cation of the Apologe is Obvious, and the 
beautyful Original at ful Length wel de- 
ſerves the painting of Our beſt Engliſb 
Poet; for, with Horace, it is the Duty of 
Poetry to profit, as wel as pleaſe. And 
ſuch a ſubject is more agrecable to the Firſt 
Intentions of the Muſes, than the looſe 
Scenes of a Comedy, or the Fulſom Odes 
to Phyllis, or Cloris. | | 


The Excellency of Education. 


E may, as it were by Sympathy, 


conceive the Horror of Our Firſt 

Parent, when he was drove out of Para- 
dife ; and the Proſpect of Painful Experi- 
ments for Daily Subfiſtance to have bin 
very Diſmal to Him, who was made Per- 
fect, and by diſobedience Fel from a Ful 
Fruition of Knowledge, and Happyneſs. 
Yet by the kind Diſpenſation of a Mercy- 
ful Judg, the Curſe is turn'd into a Blefling 
to Adam's Poſterity, in al ſucceding Gene» 
rations. Education bruiſes the Serpents 
Head, and reſtores Man to his Primitive 
Godlike Image. By that we may know 
Good, and Evil, without Danger ; by thaf 
Mau becomes the Rational, Prudent, 
ul 
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ful Creature, and like Afflicted Job receives 
twice as much as he had before, and his 
later End is Bleſſed more than the Begin- 
ning. : 5 ; 

55 Reaſon Mau excels the Beaft which 
periſhes, by Improvement of Realon Man 
excels Man. We differ like Stars in Mag- 
nitude, and are accountable for the In- 
creaſe of the Talents intruſted to -Us. 
From the Stewards of Ten, or Five, much 
will be expected, becauſe the Neglect of 
One is to be ſeverely puniſh'd : and as we 
widen our Veſlels here by the Labors of an 
Excellent Education, ſhall have them fill d, 
and be rewarded hereafter. If Life, and 
Death, are ſet before Us, whilſt we tread 
this Stage of Trial, we are enabled beyond 
doubt by Education to make an Happy 
Choice, for. the ſame Hebrew Word in 
Scripture denotes the Fool, and Sinner. 

The Antients were raviſh'd with her 
Charms, and in Raptyres recommended 
her Incomparable Advantages to Poſterity, 
Ariſtotle illuſtrats them with the Brighteſt 
Simile ; As the Eye receives Light by the 
Circumambient Air, ſo does the Soul from 
a Liberal Education, and the Learned are 
diſtinguiſh'd by Him from the-Unlearned, 
as the Living from the Dead. Plutarch is 
Encomiaſtic upon this Excellency | above 

other 
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other Græes in his Book of Education, de- 
claring Right Inſtitution to be the Begin- 
ning, Middle, and End of our way to Vir- 
tu, and Happyneſs. That other Gifts are 
© Corporeal, Little, and not Worth our Af- 
* fe&tions ; Nobility deriv'd from our An- 
© ceſtors, Riches in the Poſſeſſion of For- 
tune, Honor Unconſtant, Beauty ſhort- 
ivd, Health mutable, Strength obnoxious 


to Sickneſs, or Old age. Only Learning 


is Immortal, and Divine, Placd above 
Fortunes Power, and cannot be Force d 
away by Calumny, Corrupted by Sickneſs, 
or Injur'd by Age. ' 
L eaſt my Diſſertation ſhould ſeem too 
ong, Cicero {hal alone contend with theſe 
Irzcs in this Race of Praiſe. Omitting ma- 
ny Places, where He enumerats the Inſe- 
parable Bleſſings of Learning to Men, as 
Members of one Body Politic :- We read 
him in his Oration pro Arch:a Poets, no 
leſs in her Recommendation to Privat 
Perſons abſtracted from Community, ac- 
knowledging from her Infinit Store, to 
Have receiv'd his Qualifications to ſerve his 
Friends, and Country. © That her Pleaſurcs 
Land Profits are Everlaſting, they Exerciſe 
© Youth, rejoyce Old age, adorn Profperity, 
_*f\ypport, and comfort Ad verſity, pleaſe at 
Home, and are no impediment Abroad, 
APE they 


—— — 


. Do 4 11 


.\* they Lodg with yon, Travel wi you 


and Keep you Company in your Rural 
* Receſs, He confeſſes, that Some by the 
Strength of Natural Parts have fais d 


themſelves in the World; yet from that 


Conceſſion proves, what a Flight ſuch a 
Genius migic have taken, if it had been 


W by Education. 


The Duty of Parents. 


Herefore from theſe Two Con- 
vincing Reaſons, of Nece 728 


and Excellency, Al Parents are moſt 
ly oblig d to Cultivat their Childrens Edu. 


cation. Nature, by the Statute of Retali- 
ation, requires exact Obedience to her 
Law; it being moſt Righteous for 
rents to do -aſtice to their Children, as 
Good Parents have done to Them; other- 
wiſe they cannot Expect the Honor of the 


5th Commandment. The Holy Scrip- © - 


tures abound with theſe 1 ad ©: +, 

Solomon makes E Repetitions, em- 
phaticaly Remembring the Care of his 
Father David——T was my Fathers Son, 

Tender, and only Beloved in | the he fight of my 
Mother. He taught me alſo, ſaid unto 
me, Get Wiſdow, Get Underſtanding, for- 
get it not. And St Paul charges Parents 
| F not 


12 The Duty of Parents. 
not to orovoke their Child ren, by violati- 
on of this Duty. 

Solon the W Ie Athenian Law-giver en- 
acted two moſt Beneficial- Laws, for the 
mutual Government of Parents, and Chil- 
dren. By the Firſt, The Father, reduc'd 
to Poverty, was not to be maintain d by 
his Son, unleſs He taught him à Trade. 
By the 2d, The Son was branded with In- 
famy, and depriv d of Public Imployment, 
it he waſted his Fathers Eſtate. Theſe 
Penaltys were thought reaſonable to re- 
ſtrain the neglect of Education in Both 
Partys, which occaſion d the Publick Loſs 
of a, Beinen. 

This Damage to the Commonwealth 
mov Ariſtotle,” ſo much ador' d by the 
© Schole-men for his Deciſions, to determin, 
that Parents who have taken Care of their 
Childrens Education are far more Hono- 
rable than Thoſe who only beget Them; 
for Theſe are but Accidental Authors of 
their Living 5 Thoſe of Living wel ; me- 
riting double Honor, by being "nth of 
their Minds, as wel as Bodys. And ſo 
Venerable to Antiquity was the Remem- 
btance of this Affectionat Regard to Youth, 
that Alexander profeſs'd himſelf more En- 
gag d to bis Maſter Ariſtotle, than to his 
Father Philip. The Pernicious * of 

Nt 
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Paternal Duty is laid by Cicero moſt bit- 
terly upon Verres, Orat. 3. for ſuffering 
his Young Son to lead an Idle Profligat 


Life with him in Sicily. BY which He 


not only injur d his Son, but the State, 
obteining Children not ſo much for his 
own as his Countrys ſake: Intended more 


for the Future Benefit of the Public; than 
his Pleaſure: Who ought to have bin 


inſtructed in the Conſtitutions of their 
Fore-Fathers, and the Diſcipline of Rome, 


and not at Home copy out his Flagitious 


Example. Tj EE 

As the loſs of a Good Education is de- 
plorable, without Remedy, to Father and 
Con, ſo the Wel Educated Son ſhould ne- 


ver forget this moſt Endearing Affection 


of a Father. Which Horace, as a Pattern 


of Filial Duty, with greateſt thanks re. 


members to his Patron Meæcenas, Sat. 6. 
J. 1. telling him, that he intirely attri- 
buted the Fzlicity of his Favor and 


Friendſhip, to his Fathers Care of his Edu- 
cation, in bringing him to Rome, and 


breeding him generouſly beyond his Nar- 
row Fortunes, at one of the beſt Scholes, 
in the Converſation of Gentlemen. 


14 A Public Educativn 


* Publi ic Education prefer d to 4 Drive 


HE it may not be improper to end- 
min, whether it be better to Educat 


Children at Home, or Abroad. I ever 
with ſome Reſtrictions præfer d a Pablick 
to a Privat Education, from my own Ex- 
perience, and Pvintilian's Judgment, which 
He avouches to be conſonant to the Cu- 
ſtom, and Wiſdom of the Antients. He 
Had bin the moſt Celebrated Præeeptor of 
the Roman Youth, and after the Succeſs of 
20 Years, at the Requeſt of an Oblig'd Fa- 
ther, bequeath d to Them the Rich Lega- 
cy of his Inſtitutions. 
in which, Lib. 1. cap. 2. He gives am- 
ple Satisfaction to the Cavils of ſome Pa- 
rents, that in a Crowd of Boys at a Pub- 
lic Schole the Manners of their Sons are 
Corrupted, and a Txtor more at leaſure 
to improve One, than the Ableſt Schole- 
Maſter can. pretend to with a Number. 
As to the looſneſs of Manners, ''He be- 
leeches the Parents of his Time, and I 
wiſh they were now more Excuſable, to 
ſecure their Children from Themſelves, | 
and not with ſo much hazard expoſe Fa- 
mily-Follys to their Tender Eyes, and 


3 Eares; nor encourage the Growth ot 
ö | Vic E, 
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Vice, by applauding a Pert Boy, for ſpeak- 
ing or doing what is unlaw ful to repeat, 
before he can gueſs the meaning of his 
Fault. Py a 
The Baſe Familiaritys of Servants are 
more dangerous, than the thoughtles 
Tricks of Schole- Fellows. Beſides, Do- 
meſtic Effæminacy relaxes the Tone of the 
Mind, and the Mothers Indulgence often 
fixes the Rickets in Little Maſters Head, 
by which he grows fit for nothing but an 
Eldeſt Son. Thus when he comes with 
II Symptoms to be cur d in a great Schole, 
He brings Infection thither, and does not 
receive it there. The Common Tutor 
wants the Practice, and Science of a Pub- 
lic Maſter, and might better deſerve his 
Salary by performing the Office of a Pe- 
dagoge in its Genuin ſignification, rather 
like an Aſſiſtant conduct his Pupil to and 
from Schole, than uſurp the Inſtitution of 
the Place. Yet ſuppoſe Him Learned, and 
wel Bred, the Solitude of a Chamber can 
never æqualize the Vivacity of a Society. 
Fruit does not ripen wel in the Shade, and 
at Home the Boy learns only what is taught 
Him, in a Schole what are taught Others. 
There Every Day He hears many things 
commended, and many corrected, reaps an 
Advantage, by the Shame of this Lads 1 1 
neſs, 
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neſs, and the Praiſe of the Others Induſtry: 
Commendation provokes Emulation, and 
he wil think it diſhonorable to yield to his 
3 5 and glorious to excel his Seniors. 
oreover, amongſt other Emoluments 
of an Eminent Schole, the Friendſhips 
contracted there are very valuable: and 
not a Few can joyfully witneſs the Spring- 
Tide of their Fortune to have flow'd from | 
thoſe Dear Engagements, - 

Laſtly, to remove the Principal Object 
on, that by reaſon of too many Scholars, 
ſome wil be neglected; Quintilian is Poſi- 
tive that no Good Edvcator ſhould, or 
would burden himſelf with a greater N um. 
ber than He can wel manage; that he 
wil put on the Soncern of a Father to- 
wards his Scholar, and act with the ſame 
Difpoſition. But above al to conſummat 
his Education, the Skil ful Maſter ought to 
calculat the Boys Inclination committed to 
his Care, and direct him to aim at a Proper 
Mark, always regarding the Byas of Na- 
ture. Theſe Virtaes of an Educator, Cicero 
applauds in the Famous Rhetorician Apol- 
lonius Alabandlenſit, who deſpiſing bony by 
a Multitude of Scholars, - honeſtly diſmis'd 
Thoſe, whom he found incapable of Ora- 
tory, and remarking the Seeds of their 
Genius, preſs d, and encourag'd them to 
follow 
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follow ſome other Arts, ** bis Opinion , , 
moſt pertinent to 0 een Be 
Oe beds ba: rob milgqa to eluqut 


the DiBa proce ov 1 zick 2d xl 01 


=He Inclination. of the ind towas 
One Gecupatiod ef Life more than 
Another is Eſſential to Human Nature, 
and appeatd in the World, as ſoon as... 
Man was fit. for Obſervatiqu, and Labor. 
The Firſt, Iwo Sons o Ale differ di 
their. Intentions, and Imp! ay Ihe 
was a Kegper of Sheep, but Cain a 9 
of the S Alſo the Firſt wins 
mention d in Gene/i, were no. lefs diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Qualitys of their Souls, 
than by thoſe of cheir Bodys, W was 
rough, Jacob ſinooth, ſo was the <thod . 
of their Living; for when they met, One 
was attended with 400 Men, and the 
Other with Camels, aud Aſſes. 1 7 
Upon Conſideration, we find this Diffe- 
rence of Tempers to ariſe from Providence, 
and the Law of the Creation, and to be Ay 
moſt Evident in al Irrational, and lnani- 
mat Beings. Whoſe Perfection is vilibiy 
ce One maſs. and it you preſs the 


Oppd- 


n 


nf Editation biſt*protur'd. 


Oppoſition of their Nature, yen deſttoy© 


it. Every Man feels in bimſeif the ſame 


Impuls of Application, and tho by the 
vaſt Comprehenſſon of his Soul, at firſt 
diverted with à general Knowlege ot Ob» 
yet bon ehooſes One 


to be his Favourit, and after the Oallan- 
ot Converſation with ſeveral, fettles, 
an 


| Marrys Her, as is Faithful Aſfitant, 
to'alleviat the CateFof Life, 


Ns the 'vatious Neteffitys of Life de- 


mihd help from Variety of Atts and Sci- 
ents, fo djveſiey res div 
Attlfcers; and One Nam is nd more de- 


d for Al Arts, than Al Arts for One 


Man. We ute born Confzderats; mutualy 
to help One another, thereforè appropri- 
ated jn the Body Politic, t6 this, or that 
buſyneſs, as* our Members are in the 


Natural to perform their ſeparat Offices; 
And ſince Art is long, and Life ſhort, Na- 
ture deals kindly with us, by planting this 
Single Propenſity in Our Hearts; for, alas, 
why. ſhould Mortals prætend to Execute 


many Gifts, who have ſcarce Time allot- 
ted to finiſh One. St Paus words to the 
Cormthians may with Pardon be apply'd in 


this Caſe.” There are Diverſitys of Gifts, 


Ad miniflrations, and Operations, given to 


Eubry: Man to profit withal. And as the © | 
8 FF * & p Bebe” 


verſity of Arts requires diverſe 


by. Abplication. of Nuts 519 
Kenowned Apoſtle of the entile aſſer 
Divine Truths.from their Wrujogs, 1 
ſummon the moſt Authentic amongſt Lg 
to teſtify Men to have different Inclinatt- 
ons, =" incapable of making themſelvss 
Excellent in any Station, without Applica- 
tion of the Groans to the Haan of N. 
ture. 

Know Thy ſelf, was . adv ice, worthy of 
the Bee ee a e, and writ, in the Lem- 
ple, to caution, Thoſe, ho came thither 

rroꝑat their a r, without 
[= their own Wil 8 80 Fi 
it was in vain to Hope a | a ref 


lence, in Zenophoy e atisfy l 
Young Emt (Ay Sore al 
he had twice in his TOP read 12 5 


bd at Delphi; that the Import of me 
Sentence _ not be Intelligible,  unle 
be was conſciqus to what Utetul Bulyneſs 
he was moſt. adapted · . 

The whole Poetie Race unanimouſly 
Vote for. Nature, and aſcribe to her-Irre- 
ſiſtible Influence, the Abdication 'of oth 
Reſolutions. . Their Breaſts cannot admit 
of Two Cares. Therefore Ovid, from his 
farch, ſworn a Client to che Muſrs, muſt 

diſobedient to his Father, and cannot 
be a Lawyer. Homer with, more Modera- 
tion decides this 1 than his Proſa- 
af Eg: Iytes, 


- % 


ho eulen bet procurd 
ytes, fot in IM 1. Polydamne diſco 
'ro Hector the Imp liblity — Monop 
Any, al 000d ly ods 0 
their Favors'as' they eee To one 25 
Olprys of Wit. to Another the Ornaments 
"of Pedee?Atid'in OA k. His Proverbjal 
Verſe declüres Siueral Men delight in ſeveral 
Works. Thus, according to the Prince of 
150%, Ttaptoy ats'{h ky be divide d gc 
_ Thoſe of che Word and Gm. 
The Chick bf s Military Life is a Po- 
tent Ar utmerit of a Previlent't ndlination. 
Kh Majotttyof Mankind natufaly abhots 
u, ant} Poctty lifts War i the Regitnent 
lot the 5 EYE, lere ng Her rom Hel with 
„ Tran" Nos, Sieg Nature ths 
bade lkraticbal Creutures Fierce, 
and Wale by giving them Offenſive 


We mY at certainſy Putpostd Min 
td, and'P cine, by b Make and F4- 
qultys by his Celle Aſp ec ' Chectfhl 
t) 780 Open Arms rel Embmcez. 

' Aim alone [he gives Sinſes; and Tears, 
Emblems ot Affection. aud Comimiſeration; 
To him an Euftering Fongue, to con- 
"liar, and continu Priendfhips To Hm 
Teal for Ruowlege to exalt Itty Rea ſon, ant 
conquer his Wild Pailiong. b 

Neverthelels, ſome Fd by 4 \Reſie 
3 6 Toma, and Danger, tb 


Peas e, 


11 


ut 


which They had never 


Peare, and Safety, affectin the ber of 


Drum, and the Clangor of the Trumpet. 
- Yee Wars are often Juſt, ahd the Brave 


Souldier Neceſlary ; whilſt: 'Nimrodr 12 
ſturb the World, and through 'Exorbj 
Ambition invade their Neighbors pb 


perty. This Innate Warnith to Conqueſt 


and Lobe to their Country, rows the 


'Grec, and Roman Hero's, to perſue Fame 


with Indefatigable Fieber , without 
ain'd their Law- 


ven and Triumphal Arc 
Trees always tighify their Fruje by the 

Hollom, and fee Men in the 
fancy have put out Remarks of a Mi 
'Diſpoſtion: We are certityd ot This i 
Sur Themes at Schole from Old Storys: 
How Hercules toretold his Twelve Labots 
w his Ctadle, and by Killivi the 72 
proclam d himſelf Copquttor of the 
ara. Achilles was prædeſtinated à Sol 
and the Godgeſs his Mocher could 
reverſt the Decree of is Natute, wh 5 
in a Womans Dreſs, by graſping the Swo 
was detected by Ul es. The Victory of 
Miltizdes'broke ch Sleep of 7 hemiſtocles ; 
and Alexunder, born for the Conqueſt of 
Aſia, cdilld not be the Contented Dio- 
genes, tho He wiſhe it, almoſt convinc d by 
the Philoſtpher, becauſe Hewas che Ambi- 
tious Alexander. But 
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0 80 f e and acute were his 


with the ſame Spirit as he Fought. 0 
io be 5 high 8 praiſes his Gtatory in 
but L Atticus, lib. 7. Fiſt. 
S b. ine. Ce r his infati- 
8 _ Was to Lord of his Fellow 
itizens. 
in like manner, the Direqion of the 
Ming is to be regarded in Civil Toyploy- 
gente; without which Gratification, Nong 
ever became Great in any Station. It is in 
yain to ſwim, againſt the Stream, and as 
bey, by the (Hangs of Nature tend to 


their 


tions, at 0 ſeem d to have ſpoke 


of the 
feſſor 
Death. 


| 
| 


by Application of Nature. 25 
their Proper Ceater, ſo the Facultys of 
the Soul move beft in their Natural Vor- 
tex · This the Gfavelt Philoſophers ex- 
mented, and tho bred, and ever 
who diſtant Im loyments, were always un- 

aſ in their thoughts, til they fe into 
che Courſe ol Lea A oſit to their Oumiso: 
Of this Clafs'wit"Socy arts, the Sou of A 
Stone · cutter g who Port! work d at his Fa- 
thers Trade, and is ſu ppoy'd to haveaiade) 
the" Statnes-of the Gre in the Tower 1 
Athens 1" afterwards: attempted 9 
Euripicet; and Orton: yet without in- 
war Quier/ having, like the Diſturbd 
Necule in the Compaſt, not found his“ 
point. His Paſſive Spirit circumiſeribd his 
Deſites, and” his Natural Moralicy render d 
him unfit for the Shifcs, and Tricks of the 
World, preps ring Him to be the Father 
of the Ethic biloſopby, to be Virtus Con- 
feſſot i in bis Life, 2 | bet” Martyr in his 
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Las, of al his Followers, is the Tru- 
i: eſt: Reſemblance to my Purpoſe, | in 
whom Mit, Application and Di ligence, 
ſhow'd' their Maſter · piece: I preſume a 
View of his Extraordinary Life may 
be acceptable, and Exemplary to Toung 
Gentlemen. t 148,00 Tz 

\ He was Noble by Bitth, and Diſpoſition, 


deſcended by his Father from Codrws,. the 
laſt At henian King, who, to his Immortal 
Honor, died for his Country: By his 


Mother, from Solon the Famous Legiſlator; 


His Excellent Parts, aud Sweet Eloquence, 
gave Credit to the Storys of his being be- 
Po; and of the Bees making 
Hony in his Mouth, as he lay in his Cra- 


got by Apo 


dle. He was bred up to the Niceſt Edu- 
cation of that Time. In Grammatical, and 


Geometrical Learning, to facilitat Arts, and 


Languages; In Maſic to compoſe his Mind: 
In Gymnaſtic Exerciſes to conficm his Bo- 


dy ; In Painting to propagat Idæas; In 


Poetry, and Tragedy, to give Invention, 
and \ graceful Elocution. Thus he was 
quality'd for the Higheſt Imployments of 
the Government: But Nature commanded 
Him to be a Philoſopher, and compel'd 


Him 
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Him to burn al his Poems and Tragœdys, 
upon hearing the Firſt Socratic Lecture. 
When his Father brought Him in the 
20th year of his Age to Socrates, His. Ju- 
dicious Maſter cry'd out in an Ecſtacy, 
This is the Young Swan i faw in my Dream 
laſt night, which featherd in my lap, 
and ſoon ſpreading its tender Wings, flew 
up towards Heaven, filling the Air with 
Melody. His future Glorys, and Travels, 
in ſearch of Learning, exactly fulfil'd this 
Propheſy, for none ever with more dili- 
gence made his Court, or ſtrove. to find 
Her out in al her Receſſes. 
He left Athens, after the death of Sa- 
crates, to improve his Intellectual Eſtate 
in other Countrys, and turning Merchant 
for Arts and Sciences, traded in Perſon 
with al the Learned Bankers of the World, 
He went to Tarentum in Italy; To rene 
in Libya; To Mount tna in Sicily He 
convers d with the Mgyptians, Phænici- 
ans, Jews, Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Chaldæ- 
ans, Perſians, and Thracians : And having 
by this Virtuous Avarice collected an Im- 
menſe Treaſure, return'd Home the moſt 
Accompliſht Lingnift, Mathematician, Phi- 
laſopher, Stateſman, and Divine. | 
To Benefit his Country He founded the 
Academic Schole, attracting by his Fame 
de F from 
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from al Parts Crowds of Auditors, who 
became moſt Conſiderable in their Facul- 
tys, amongſt whom Ariſtotle and Demoſt- 
heres. He was oppoſit to the Moroſe g- 
nic, and very affable in his Converſation 
and Inſtruction, ſuffering Women to at- 
tond his Lectures in Mens habit; and as 
Olympiodorus aſſures us, The Only Man 
| belovid by Timon the Man-hater. The 
vaſt Cataloge of his Incomparable Volums 
upon al Subjects magnify the Authors dig- 
nity, and the unweary'd progreſs of his 
Studys; which He continued to the 8 1/# 
year of his Age, when He died on his 
Birth-day Writing. To whom the Magi 
then at Athens Sacrific'd, as to One Super- 
natural, and Belov'd of the Gods, for 
dying in that year, when the Myſtic 
Number of Nine times Nine is compleated. 
© This is that Plato, whom Cicero adores, 
and cals Divine. This is He, who in 
Qrintilian's Words, reſembles in his Dil- 
cours not fo much the Wit of Man, as 
ſome Inſtinct of the De/phic Oracle. This 
is the Plato, to whom many Fathers of 
the Church juſtly pay ſuch Reverence ; 
for, being Platoniſls, by Afﬀinity of 
Principles, they had the Happyneſs to be 
more eaſyly tranſlated into Chriſtians. = 


The 
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None of Plato's Aſſociats, or Diſciples, 
were Adzquat to him in al Particy- 
lars, therefore we muſt march to Rome for 
a Parallel; which, of all Romans, is 
found in his Admirer Cicero: tho Ply- 
tarch compares him to Demoſthenes, from 
the Similitude of their Yocations, - and 
unfortunat Deaths : Yet Quintilian dares 
oppoſe him to any GQrec, and unites in 
his Orations their Singular Gifts; The 
Copiouſneſs of Plato, the Sweetneſs of 
Tſocrates, and the Force of Demoſthenes. 
Whoſe Noble Character I promis d in the 
Beginning of my Eſſay, as very Conclu- 
ſive, and ſhal with Him ſhut up this 
Chapter. Lt 
Cicero was born in Italy at Arpinum, a 
Town of the Volſci, now Arpizo, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, Son of Marcus Tullius 
a Roman Knight ; and tho by his Envious 
Adverſarys cal'd Upſlart, is reputed by 
Silius Italicws and Plutarch to have bin 
deſcended from Tullius King of the Volſei- 
ans, His Mother Helvia brought him 
into the World without pain, and his 
Nurſe was foretold by an Apparition that 
He would live to be the Safety of Rome. 
8 F 2 | 1 
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He was ſo Pregnant and Bright at Schole, Sta 
ſuch a Prodigy of Nature, contriving by det 
Art and Induſtry to finiſh a Man, that the ner 
Parents of the Scholars came thither; to a ( 
know and admire him: and walking in Sieg 
the Streets, He was plac'd in the Middle Qu 
by his Schole-fellows, as a Mark of Pra- Tr. 
- ference; © 23] 
After his Puerile Studys, In the 16th Ph 
ear of his Age, He took the Virile Gown, wit 
and, brought by his Father and Relations, dat 
according tt to Cuſtom, into the Forum, was ] 
admitted to the Bar. Whoſe Renown wit 
He was, and for that Inſpir'd by the Ap- baſ 
petit and Vigor of his Soul, tho at firſt | ing 
much diſcourag'd, as Demoſthenes, by the ing 
Inability of his Body. He imploy'd Ter den 
ears before he ventur'd to Plead, in al mer 
Exerciſes of Science requiſit for a Perfett | F 
Otator; who, he ſays, and he beſt could die 
tel, requir'd more Accompliſhments than | tot 
another, becauſe moſt Expos'd to Cenſure, ji Br» 
and leaſt Excus'd. Tin 
In his 17th year He polifh'd his Clafiic Lett 
Learning, and pleaſing himſelf with Poe- taus 
try and Aſtonomy, Tranſlated Aratus into and 
Latin Verſe, whoſe Fragment is extant in Cice 
his Works. a mar 
In his 18th year He apply'd himſelf WF ie: 
ſtrenuoully to the * Law under Quintus He 
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Seævela the Augur, and after his death un- 
der Scævola the Pontifex, both moſt Emi- 


nent in that Profeſſion. This year He made 


a Campagn with Sylla, and was at the 
Siege of Nola, but left him before Winter 
Quarters, -being. not conſtituted for the 
Triumphs of the Sword. 
In his 19th He ſtudied Philoſophy with 
Philo the Academic, who had bin drove 
with many Noble Athenians by Mithre- 
dates from Athens. | 

In the 2oth He improv'd his Rhetoric 
with Molo the Rhodian, during his Em- 
baſſy at Rome, no leſs famous for Inſtruct- 
ing, than pleading of Caufes, and hav- 


ing at Intervals writ Commentarys of In- 


vention, now publiſh'd them as a Speci- 


men of the Future Cicero. 


From the 21ſt, when the Senior Marius 
died, and the Civil Wars began to ceaſe, 
to the 26th, He tells us himſelf in bi 
Brutus, how He ſpent, and valued his 
Time, Converſing with al the Men of 
Letters, eſpecialy Diodotus the Stoic, who 
taught Him Dialect ics, living many years, 
and dying Blind in his Houſe; yet, to 
Ciceros admiration, could moſt acutely 
manage Philoſophy, Muſic, and Mathema- 


tic without Sight. In theſe five years 


He much practis d Gree Declamations, 
and 
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and Tranſlations, and hence tram'd, and 


put out his three Books of OEconomics 
from Xenophon. He was never Idle, la- 


boring Day and Night, to lay up in his 
Youth ſufficient Materials, to raiſe thoſe 
Immortal Works of his Manhood, and 
Old age. | 
In his 26th He pleaded his Firſt Caſe 
for P. Quintius, and ſoon after for Sextus 
Naſcius, with mighty Reputation. But 
becauſe of his Lean Weak Conſtitution, and 
Sbril Voice, þeing advisd by Fricnds and 
Phyſicians to decline the laborious Profeſ- 
fion of an Advocat, leſt it might in al 
probability haſten his death, He abſolute- 
ly rejected their Counſel, reſolving rather 
to run the extremeſt Danger, than forſake 
the Hopes of Glory.  _ | 
. Yet he travel'd near Three Tears to cor- 
rect this I] habit of Body, and Elocution ; 
nevertheleſs without ceſſation renews his 
Studys at Atbenc, Six Months with the 
Fam'd Antiochus. Paſſes over Aſia, to 
practiſe with the moſt Exquiſit Philoſo- 
phers, and Profeſſors of Eloquence z at 
laſt comes to Rhodes, to viſit his Former 
Maſter Apollo nius Molo, and there being re- 
queſted toDeclame in Grec,He ſo aſtoniſh d 
Apollomigs and the Auditors, with the 
Wonders,and Graces of hisTongue,that he 
ſighing 
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fighing cry d out, O Cicero, I admire, and 
praiſe you; but pity Poor Greece, who 
now mult be forc'd to ſurrender Learuing 
and Eloquence, the Only Remains of her 
Grandeur, to be carry'd away by You, as 
your Trophy to Rowe. Having ſecur d 
his Health, and a pleaſant Harmony of 


Speech, hearing of Syllas Death,He returns 


Home, where He fo Rul'd in the Senat, 
and Forum, that Cicers was no longer the 
Name of a Man, but of Eloquence. This 
was He, who was born to illuſtrat and 
fave the Roman People. This was He, 
who by their Præſervation in his Glori- 
ous Conſulſhip, deferv'd, and Firſt re- 
ceiv'd the Title of Father of his Country, 
above, and before an Emperor; and thus 
This Excellency was obtein'd by Applicati- 

on of a Genius to the Dictat of Nature. 
Contrarys ſtrengthen Propoſitions, and 
the Veracity of this is no leſs confirm'd by 
the Diſparity of Young Cicero to his Fa- 
ther, who by. Authority and Præcepts 
could not alter Nature, nor oblige Him 
to tread in his Steps; endeavouring this 
Chang at Rome by al poſhble means, and. 
by committing him at Athens, as the laſt 
Remedy, to the Tuition of Cratippus He 
waſh'd the Mthiop, and the Soil was not 
Genial to the Seed, The Father per- 
ceiv'd 
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ceiv'd his miſtake wel enough, ſince as 
mongſt many Infallible Rules in his 
Books of Offices, which he writ not lon 
before his Death, for the Service of his 
Son, he orders him to Scrutinize his Ge- 
nius, and nicely Judge Its Qualifications ; 


to be as Prudent as his Acquaintance | 


Aſopus the Player, who choſe Parts beſt 
accommodated to his Humor, and that he 
ought to act as diſcreetly in his Life, as 
the Ade ön the Stage. His young Head 
was more turn'd to be a Souldier, having 
bin with Pompey at the Battel of Phar ſalia, 
and now leaving Athens, to go with Bru- 
tut into Macedonia. But the Wiſe Cicero 


rat her wiſh'd him a Defender of his Cli- 
ente, and a Chief Commander in State 
Affairs; very wel underſtanding the Ne- 


cęſſity and Advantage of that Station in 
the Commonwealth. Wherefore before 
choſe Tumultuous Times, He vehemently 
exhorts the Rowan Youth, lib. 1. de Ora- 
fare, to proſecute the Education of an 
Orator, as moſt neceſſary: by which they 


might be Honorable to Themſelves, Ser- 


viceable to their Friends, Profitable to the 
Public, and upon that account merit Pub- 
lic Encouragement. 'Which brings me to 
my laſt Conſequence. 7 
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That Al Wiſe 'Goyehiments have” pris 
ER ook deb . » ee oe EET ene 
fer d an Education neceſſary to their 
Conſtitution, and Intereſt; aud for 
this Reaſon, England Oblig'd to culs 
tivat the Art of Navigatioun. 


2 is the Prineipal Article 
of the Law of Nature, and we are 
guilty of the Blackeſt Ingratitude if we 
deſpiſe them that do us Good. The Per- 
fans, who worſhipp'd the Sun, were 
thought the moſt Reaſonable Idolaters, 
for paying Veneration to their Dayly Be- 
ne fuckor; and it is the hardeſt Leſſon in 
Chriſtianity to Love our Enimys. At the 
Confuſton of Babel Former Relations were 
forgot, and they combin'd together, Who 
ſpake the fame Language, and could do 
the Beſt Mutual Service. Upon Diſperſion 
of Nations, and Settlement in different 
Quarters, Every Body became Politic, aud 
conſulted Its own Intereſt. Diſtinction of 
Climats begets Diſtin& Tempers, and Va- 
riety of Situations requires various Securi- 
tys. Pythagoras ſays Power dwels near 
Neceſſity, and no Region is afflicted with 
a Native Diſtemper, but naturaly produces 


Plants ro cure if Theſe Truths are as 


£3 clear 
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clear as the Sun, who by Vicinity, or Di- 
ſtance, alters our Methods of Living, and 
by Direction of the Firſt Cauſe commnni- 
cats ſeparat Bleſſings to this or that Coun- 
try, to maintain Good Wil amongſt Men 
by Trade, and Merchandise. The Cir- 
cumſtances of a Country, at. firſt oblig'd 
Inhabitants to invent Arts for their Help 
and Advantage, which afterwards became 
neceſſary to Poſterity, in reſpect of their 
Conſtitution and Intereſt. [> | 
The . Migyptians are recorded the Firſt 
Inventors 'of Aſtronomy and Geometry , 
from the Praxis of whoſe Problems Ar:th- 


metic proceded, and is their Conſtant At- 


tendant. Aſtronomy was eaſy to Them 


from their pen Plane Country, extend- 
or 


ing a Larger Horinon, and from the long 
Serenity of Days and Nights, affording a 
Clearer Obſervation of Heavenly Body.. 
Yet ſince, from the Yearly Inundation of 
the Nile, which fattens their Sandy Soil 
by overflowing It, Landmarks were diſ- 
order d, and Every Mans Property con- 
founded ; they were neceſſitated to præ- 
fer the Uſe of Geometry, which ſignifying 
the Meaſuring of Land, reſtor d Meuni and 
Tuum to al the Inhabitants. Thus it be- 
came the National Education, Inſeparable 
ſtom the Iutereſt of the People, and made 


Hg op 


England's Intereſt. $5 
\. FEeypt the Firft Academy of the World? 
drawing Strangers thither to learn an Art 
ſo uſefuͤl, and ſarisfaftory, that Plato, by 
an Inſcription over his Schole-Dore, pro- 
hibited him to be his Scholar, who was 
ignorant of Geometry. | 
The Babylonians affected Aſtronomy be- 
fore other Sciences, from the ſame Bene- 
fits of Habitation, and by Superſtition 
perverting it into Aſtrology, turn'd South- 
ſayers, and Magicians, and were the more 
regarded by the Commonalty, becauſe the 
Eaftern Princes were pleasd with that De- 
cert, giving it Præheminence for Reaſons 
of State. - PLL Then £49 n 
The Phenicians, being a Maritim Peo- 
ple, by the aſſiſtance of Geometry and 
Aſtronomy, began, and perſu'd the Art of 
Navigation, as moſt ſerviceable to their 
Conſtitution 5 enriching themſelves by 
Trafic, and enlarging their Dominions by 
Plantation of Colonys, as at Carthage-and 
Cales, The Famous Tyrian Hercules, who, 
living long before the Thebar, conquer d 
Geryon in Spain, was no more than a Bold 
Merchant Adventurer, for, in the Phenician 
Language, Hercules ſignity'd a Merchant. 

From theſe Dark Ages, let us enter Hi- 
florical, where we are ſatisfy d, al Regular 
Goveraments to haye bred their Youth in 
G 2 Political 


Political ways of ILuſtitutian ; by which 
they advanꝭ d themſelves to the greateſt 
Honor, and Imployments; but if their 
Situation permitted, always promoted Na. 
wigation, otherwiſe They dwindled in the 
World, and expos d to lnſults of Invaders, 
ſuffer d the worſt Misfortunes, by neglect- 
ing the Preſervation ordain d by Provi- 
dence. 6-1 
And this Paragraph happyly introduces 
the Intentional Deſign of this Treatiſe , 
which is after a Previous Invitation of 
Youth to a Proper, and Profitable Educa- 


tion, to ſet forth the Benefits of Nævigati- 


on to Al in General, and from thence Re. 
pott the Immutable Poſſeſſion of them to 
the Engliſh Nation in Particular; if Au- 
thority pleaſes to eſtabliſh a Conſtant In- 
creaſe of Navigators, and qualifys Them, 
by Foundation of Public Schales, for the 
better Teaching the Art of Navigation, af- 
ter a Nobler Improvement than formerly 
in all Its Capacitys. 


ever | 
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The Advantages of — | 


He Firſt Shipwright receiv'd Orders, 
and Inſtructions from God, as Maſter 
Builder, who in the Ark reſcu'd Mankind 
from a Total Extirpation : by which a 
Ship may wel be Nominated the Security 
of the Covenant in the Rainbow, — That 
the Waters ſhall no more become a Flood to 
deſtroy Al Fleſh - And as Once Its Cargo 
was the Wealth of the Whole World, ſo 
ever fince the Ship brings It to Us. ' The 
Partitions of the Continent, by the Nu- 
merous Inlets of the Ocean, invited Man 
to attempt Navigation; and the Want of 
Foreign Commoditys, with the Conveni- 
ence of Carriage, provok'd the Proſecu- 
tion. 

The Mediterranear Sea was of itſelf a 
powerful Inſtance and Motive to the 
Phænician Mariners, being cut on pur- 
poſe to carry on the Commerce of Es- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa. Thus the Theſſali- 
an Argonauts ventur'd an Expedition from 
the Mgean to the Euxin, to fetch the 
Golden Fleece, and hung up their Veſſel as 
a Laſting Memorial amongſt the Gonſte]- 
lations. The Lords of the Sea muſt be 
Lord of the Land, exacting Tribute 
through- 
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throughon the Globe, and putting on 
Neptune r Bet in Homer, make the Earth 
. 
From the Confæderat Græcs Sailing to 
the Seig of Troy, to our Time, the No- 
bleſt Revolutions, and Conqueſir, have bin 
pertormd by Navys. Athens, tho in 
Ciceros Phraſe, the Parent of Humanity, 
Learning, Religion, Laws, and Juſtice, had 
never defended Herſelf againſt the De- 
vouring Army of Aerxes, without the 
Defence, by the Oracles Advice, of a 
Wooden Wal, nor diſgracefully baffled the 
Proud Monarch without her Fleet at Sa- 
When the Athenians in the Peloponne- 
fan War grew Negligent, and Weak at 
Sea, the Spartans overcame them, ruin'd 
their City, and enſlavd them to the De- 
ſpotic Wil of 30 Hrantt, not by the Old 
narrow Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, but by 
the Modern Equipping of their Navy, and 
the Valour of their Cunning Admiral 
7 0 3 IR.» 1s ak 
+ The Romans had reaſon to adorn and 
name-their Orators Pulpit from the Beakes 
ot Gallys ; for, unleſs they had apply d 
rhemſelvs to Navigation, their Eagles had 
bin confin'd more than 500 years within 
the Bounds of Italy). The Overthrow of 
| Carthage 
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Carthage by Sea preſently gave them Liber - 
ty, and multiply'd their Trophys by 
Lend. And the miſerable Carthaginians 
knew themſelves Undone without Re- 
preive, when Rome commanded them to 
Level their City, and build Another ten 
Miles from the Coaſt. 
Auguſtus indeed has his ſhare of the Em- 
pire by ovetcoming Brutuc, and Caſſeus, at 
Philippi; but Dated the Ara of His Uni- 
verſal Monarchy, from the Deciſive Naval 


Vidar; at AfFium. Near which Place, about 


1600 Tears after, the Memorable Fight 
between the Turk, and Chriſtians, was 
fought in the Gulph of Lepamo; which 


Loſs the Turks never recover d at Sea, and 


thought once of deſerting Conſtantinople, 
if the Chriſtians had bravely perſu d their 
Conqueſt at Land. 

Theſe Few Touches of Marine Glorys, 
1 hope wil not ſeem Irregular, ſince the 


Rough Draught is offer d with an intire 
Devotion towards the Public Good of 
my Country, that by Reflection of Naval 


Dominion, and Its unlimited Succeſs, Eu- 
gliſhmen may remember, and recover their 
Natural Right, and Power. That, if 
they love One anather, as tis their Duty, 
it is very improbable for Man to hurt them. 
That in Immemorial I inet, They ſufferd 
e e "i In- 
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Invaſions of Danes and Normans, only for 
want of their Mooden Val; and that in 
their Grand-Fathers Memory, they hum- 
bled the Pride of Spain, by Emgliſh Hearts, 
amd Emngliſh Oakes; And may with the 
fame Benediction Curb in our Dayes the 
Inſolent Ambition of France. 

Eſpecialy with this Proviſo, if England 
would more delight in French Virtues, 
than French Vices, and not ſo much fol- 
low the Faſhions of Toyes, and Cloths, 
as the Oeconomy of their Navy, their Modes 
of Increaſing Sea-mer, of Inſtructing, and 
Supporting Lon h, throughout the King. 
dom in the Art of Navigation, as the Print- 
ed Ordinances of Lewis the 14th,do mag- 
nificently teſtify. By which Wiſdom of the 
Serpent, He has improv'd, and yet to the 
Diſquiet of Europe, puſhes on the Gran- 
deur of France. Without which Coumer- 
mine we (hal never be able to Reduce, and 
Keep Him in Due Bounds, nor expect 
to Retreive our Antient Honor, unleſs 
we Beat our Enimy with his Own Wea- 
pons. 

Wherefore now, Thanks to Heaven 
with its Co-operation, We begin to open 
Our Eyes, ſince Our Gracious Queen has 
Recommended the Encouragement, and 


Promotion of Seamer and the Great _ 
T 
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cil of the Nation has by Law effectualy 
eſtabliſh'd the Same. Which Care already 
incites Them to ſignalize their Duty, and 
to Fix Her Royal Standards by the Pillars 
of Hercules. Bf 

His Motto of Ne plus Ultra wil be no 
Stop to Her Floating Caſtles, when Her 
Wiſe Senat procedes to finiſh rhe Late No- 
ble, and Neceſſary Reſolutions of Encrea- 
ſing, and Perpetuating Skiltal Navigators, 
by the Better InſtruFion of Youth in the 
Art of Navigation. 


The Authors Deſign, and Endeavours to 
promote This Public Good, for the 
Intereſt of the Nation. 


Is Deſign of the Royal Schole, for 

the Better Education of Touth in the 
Art of Navigation; and the Great Benefit 
This Nation ſhal enjoy by Its Promotion, 
and Eſtabliſhment, wil be ſeen in the 
Trueſt Light, oy opening the Propoſals 
He was Order'd by the Honorable Houſe 


of Commons, to lay before the Honorable 


mmittee appointed for the ſame : And 
likewiſe by Relating His Further Pro. 
ceedings in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. 
Which Propoſols were to this Effect. 
H That 
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That the Value of his Efate for the 
Settlement of This Schole, before He ob- 
tain'd his Letters Patent, had bin duly exa- 
min'd by Two Attorny-Generals ; and that 


Sir Tho. Trevor, by order of Council, per- 


uſcd his Deeds, and Rent-Rel taken from 
the Pariſh-Bock, to the value of 50@ J. per 
ann, And then made his Report,declaring 


the | Legality, Truth and Benefit of the 


Propoſals. The Copys of which Report, 
and Rent Roll were laid before the Ho- 
norable Committee. | | 

That. his 1:fate had bin view'd, and 
conlider'd by ſeveral Worthy Members: 
That his Larg Brick-Hozſe was ſituat in 
an Open Healthful Air, in the Pariſh of 
St James Weſtminſter, Web wald about, 
with ſpatious Ground, and Out-hoyles, 
and other Conveniencys for the Purpoſes 
abovemention d; as many Honorable 
Members of the Preſcat Parliament, Whom 
he had the Honor to Educat there, would 
juſtify. 


That He had expended there near 3000 J. 


| beſides Conſiderable Alterations lately made 
tor th better Accommodation of the Royal 
Schele, and had upon that Account refus d 
for g years laſt the profer d Rent of 150 J. 
per «nr. 3 not at all preſs d by his Cir- 
cumſtances, or Mercenary Obligations, but 


Freely 


To promote 'This Public Good. 
Freely inclin'd to dedicat that Honſe and 
Cround at Preſent, and his other Eſtate of 
350 J. per aun. for 99 years after his Death, 
as his Charter directs, for this Neeeſſary 
Service of his Country, hoping, and en- 
deavouring by his Generoſiy, the Begin- 
ning and Perpetuating in bis Time, an 
Education never practis d before in any 
Domeſtic or Foreign Schole, for the Honor 

and Advantage of England. | 
That by Purchaſing an Alignment of 
the whole Leaſe, conſiſting of Ground 
Rents, and many other Houſes with large 
Gardens, Contiguons to his Dwelling- 
'Houfe, He became Tenant to the Crown ; 
and in Conſideration of his Great Expences, 
and Former Services to the Public, by 
converting the ſaid Houſe to a Schole for 
the Education of Youth, He obtain'd by 
Letters Patent from the late Ring William 
and Queen Mary, the Additional Gift of 
99 Years, after the Expiration of his For- 
mer Leaſe. And then to give a grateful 
Demonſtration of his Conſtant Zeal for 
the Advancement of Education, He pro- 
cur'd Letters Patent of his late Majeſty in 
tne laſt year of his Reign, to Erect and 
Eſtabliſh a Royal Schole in the ſame Houſe 
and Eſtate, at his Wil and Pleaſure ; where 
40 Scholars, Sons of Gentlemen, beſides 
H- 9% their 
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their Improvement of Grec and Latin, to 
qualify them for our Univerſitys, were to 
be inſtructed Gratis in the Modern Tongues 
and Mathematics, eſpecially in thoſe parts, 
requiſit for the Sea Service, very beneficial 
to this Nation; with ſeveral Powers and 
Privileges for Benefactions to Accompliſh 
the Same, as by the Letters Patent then 
produc'd did more fully appear; wn Cl 
But, obſerving in the Laſt Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, that the Honorable Honſe of Commons, 
according to the Deſign of Her Majeſty's 
moſt Gracious Speech, had Reſolvd —— 
That Proviſion be made by Law for the Better 


Education of Youth in the Art of Navigation. 


He, in great Regard to that Vote, very 
agreeable to His Intentions, Preſented his 
Houſe and Eſtate to the Honorable Houſe 
of Commons, towards the Support of the 
ſaid Reſolution, praying that Leave might 
be given to bring in a Bill to Confirm His 
Letters Patent; which he ſubmitted to the 
Honorable Committee, to make Alterations 
in ſuch Parts as might be thought moſt 
expedient for the Purpoſes aforeſaid. + 
Theſe Honeſt Propoſals procur'd theſe 
Two Honorable Reſolutions. 
; Refolv'd, That it is the Opinion of this Com- 
awittee, That the Great and Good Work pro- 
pos d by the Petitioner, wel deſerues the En- 
conragezzent of this Houſe. Re- 


—_ 
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Reſolved, That it is the Opinion of this 
Committee, That the Houſe be moved for 
Leave to bring in a Bil for making ſuch 
Alterations in the Petationers Letters 
Patent, as may be proper for applying 
bis Propos d Eſtate, as a Foundation 
the Maintenance, and Education of 
Touth, in the Art of Navigation only ; 
with ſuch further Proviſſons, and En- 
largements, as may beſt tonduce to the 
Better Support of the ſaid Work. 


And Leave was given to bring in a Bill 
accordingly; which was Read once, and 
order'd a Second Reading, but the Cloſe 
of the Seſſion tranſmitted it to an Early 
Application in This; when I am aſ- 
ſur'd by Many Patriots, It wil be Crown'd 


with Succeſs : And the Eaſy and Uſeful 


Method of Its Second Swpport, without any 
Public Charg or Prejudice whatſoever , 
wil appear as Neceſlary, as tis Rational, 
and be Ratify'd by Authority, for the 
Accompliſnment of this National Benefit. 
Since the Merit of the Cauſe upon Enquiry 
has diſcover d It ſelf, and Thoſe who 
did, or would not know, are anſwer'd, or 
ſatisify d- 75 Iv 


This 
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This is the Matter of FaF, and This is 
"a Work as Oſeful as tis Virtuous, and 
tho the Moſt Pablic-Spirited Undertaking 
may be Retarded by Miſrepreſentation, 
and Miſcal'd a Project « 
yet Truth is Great, and with Patience does 
prevail. Wherefore This Undertaker, as 
an Upright Dealer, is the more Confident, 
becauſe He acts without Self Intereſt. And 


Public Thanks, for applying his Propor'd 
Eſtate according to Order, as a Foundation 
for the Maintenance, and Education of 
Youth in the Art of Navigation; for tind- 


ing out ſuch Further Proviſſont and Ex- 


large ments, as may beſt Conduce for the 
Better Support of the ſaid Work, and for 
beſtowing his Skil and Qualifications, as a 
Faithful Guardian, to manage the Concerns 


of a Ward, whom he has adopted, and 


upon whom He has plac'd his Affections. 
And likewiſe takes leave to ſay, with- 
out Reflection, of Reſentment, that he 


obſerves no man to remain an Antagoniſt, 


who has impartialy weigh'd the Excellency 
and Integrity of his Deſign ; and whereas 
No Juſt Judg condemns without due Exa- 


mination, It raiſes his Wonder, and of al 


his Friends, who are, or were Members of 


our Univerſitys, why Some of thoſe Learn- 


ed 


ot Privat Profit; 


præſumes hereafter to delerve, and receive 
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ed Heads, without Publication of their 
Reaſons, oppos'd Him. Many of them, 
who know Him, very will underſtand his 
Principles, which never were for ſetting 
up Altars againſt Altars 3 and have aſſert- 
ed the Innocence and Goodneſs of his Un- 
dertaking ; For He, by Inclination and 
Duty bound, was, and is a Faithful Friend, 
and Servant to their Societys, abhorring 
them, who wiſh Evil to their Sion. He 
oblig'd himſelf by his Charter to quality 
Scholars for their Inſtruction, and now 
upon Non-Acceptance of his Kindneſs,pro- 
poſes an Education Excentric to their Col- 
legiat Studys, for the Art of Navigation 
Only. If the Beſt, and Greateſt amongſt 
them, are throughly ſatisfyd, ſure the 
Reſt ought to be Converted, and ſtreng- 
then their Brethren, after a Fair Tryal, 
and Recommendation of the Honorable 
Houſe of Commons. | 
To conclude, the Author has often bin 
told, that this National Advantage needs 
not theſe Apologys, yet He writes them in 
Juſtification of his ReſpeAs, and Proceed- 
ings, and wil ever ſtrive to ſhew his Faith 
by his Works. This is Mr Maidwell's Do- 
nation at preſent, for the Service of his 
Country, and it his Fortunes were æqual 
to his Wil, He would above al Things do 
„ This 
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This Great, and Good Work alone, neverthe- 
leſs He, that flings his Mite into the Treaſury, 
is to be accepted. But next to that, ſhould 
eſteem it his Greateſt Happyneſs, to be the 
Occaſion of Fixing, and Perpetuating in his 
Time, ſuch an Iafallible Bleſſing to Future 
Generations. By Authority of the Queen, 
Lords, and Commons Aſſembled in Parlia- 
ment. | 
Moreover, that his Public Intentions 
may evidence his Modeſty, and invite 
Men of Learning and Candor, to joyn 
Auxiliary Forces for the Perfection of this 
National! Education: And whereas his Bil 
Read in the Houſe, mention d, That the 
' Tonths, and Scholars to be Maintain'd, and 
> Educated in the ſaid Schole, ſbal be Taught, 
aud Inſtructed only in the Art of Navigati- 
on, and ſuch other Parts of Mathematics, 
and in ſuch Languages, Relating to the 
ſaid Art of Navigation, as the Governors for 
the Time Being, with Advice of the Maſter 
for the Time Being, ſbal think fit. He there. 
fore Publiſhes the Scheme of Learning, 
| Proposd to be Taught in the Royal 
Schole, as it was deliver'd, and humbly 
ſubmitted to the Honorable Houſe of 
Commons. 
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ted to the Perpetual Honor, and 
Advantage of England, for the 
| Free Education of 4 Certain 
lumber of Gentlernen's Sons, in a more 
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dach been birherts ſo far as any thing 
ears,) in any Time, or Place Attemp- 
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"Larg : To Anſwer as well the Capacities 
and Qualities of thoſe that are to be 
Educated. as to take mr the Fut Extent 
and Scope of that Education which is 
1 8 intended. 


 Novigation, 


In its True Extenſion, is that Marine, 
and Naval Science, which Comprehends 
whatever has Relation, either to Ships, 
or to the Scas whereon they Move, in 
order to the Perfecting a Proſperous 
Voyage, or Navigation of what fort ſo- 
ever. Some particulars whereof are 5 
that follow ; viz. The Fabrication, Ex- 
pence; and Uſes of a Ship, and of its 
ſeveral Parts. The Knowledg of Sea- 
Coaſts, Banks Sands, and Harbors; Tides, 
Winds, Tornados. Hurricanes 3 The 
Naval Direction and Government, of a 
Ship at Sca ; Naval Oeconomy, with 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of. the Sed, Civil 
and Military. An Exact Knowledg of 
of the Motions of the Sun and Moon, 
and of ſuch Inſtruments, as are properly 
and commonly made ule of in Cleſtial 
Obſervations, Relating to the Sea,. The 
een ae 550 Appti- 
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cation of Machines imploy'd in Naval 
Services ; with Sufficient Knowledg con- 
cerning tlie Effects reſulting from them. 
The Conducting aud Dire cting Fleets 
ſo far as may be taught in Scholes: With 
divers other Uſeful Naval Speculations. 


But Common Scholes in 4 more 
- Narrow Method Teach, ©! 


"1. The Care and Skilf of Conducting 
Ship or Veſſel well, into, or out of a 
River Road, or Harbor ; (called, Pilo- 
tage). 2. The Knowledg of the Mart 
ners Compaſs; Of Soundings, Lands, 
Points, Diſtagᷣces, Depths of Water, Shoa! 


8. 
Sands; the Qualities of - Grounds ind” 


Streams; the  Poirit of the Compal 
whereon the Moon makes High-warer it 
ſeveral Places, ind the like ; (called Coaſts” 
ing Navigation). 3. The Bireckion of a 
Ships Way from One Port, or Part of 
the World , to Another, ſeparated by 
One Sea, or More; Keeptag an Account 
of the Ship's Movement bh the Surface 
of the Sea according to the Methods of 
Plan- ling, Mercators's Sailiag or Griat 
Circle-Sailingy The being able by Cœleſta 
= | I 2 tal 
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+ Competent! General, and Uſetil to 
x Public; The Arts, Scienices, and Lan- 
glag des here 495 mentioned, are Propt 
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Geometry. 


Tiementery, and practical. for ſo much 


as Relates to Waring Schemes 
A 
N 


hole, to be n. and 


Arithmetic. 


In all the Uſual Neceſſary Parts there- 
of, viz ln Whole Numbers; Fractions 
Vulgar, and Decimal : Extraction of 
Roots; Conſtruction and Uſe of Loga- 
rithmical Tables, & according to the 
Practices of all known Trading Nations. 
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With the Application thereof in Ari- 
themetic, and Geometry; ſo far at leaſt, 


a5 to perteion in Quadratic Aquati- 


ons. 
Mechanics, 
Or that part of Geomety,which Treat- 
ing of Motion, Contemplates according 


to Geometrical Rules, by what Force, 
"a 5 and 
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and in what Time, any ( poſſible 
Motion may be performd With _ 
Conſtruction and Application of Ma- 
chin=s and Powers, proper and in uſe, for 


moving Heavy Bodies, viz. The Ballance, 


Venter Axis in Feritrochio , Pulley , 
Wedg, Screw, G “Wo. | 
Y V 


* 


it Fatice. 
ke. 


A Science treating of Heavy Bodies; 
their Weight, Centers of Gravitation, 
Aquilibration, 8c. 7 

3 
- Hydroſtatics. 
The Art or Science of weighing Li- 


quids, or Solid Bodies in Liquids : And 
comparing one with another, G . 
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5% „ b 
Surveying of Land. 


The End of this Art being to find the 
Area, or Superficial Content of ſome 
Quantity or Parcel of Ground. contain'd 
within one Hedg oi Limit, (er if with- 
in many, vet ſuch as Ultimately terminat 
in one.) The Art it ſelf may ſeem to be 
Remote from Nevigation. But pathng 
ſucceſſively by all the Bendings of an 
Incloſure; and taking, by the help erf a 
i cumferentor , the Poſition of every 
Hedg or Limit wich that immediately be- 
tore and after it; together alſo with the 
Length of each Hedg or - Limit by the 
Cham ; And laſtly joyning theſe Orderly 
together, by the helpot a Scale of qual 
Pa, te, anda ProtraFor : This Method of 
proceeding in Survey ing, is, truely neither 
more nor lels than keeping an Account 
at Sca of a Ships ſeveral Courles, and the 
Diſtances ſail d thereon: And laying down 
from thence, the ſeveral Traverſes upon 
a Chart or otherwiſe; for finding out the 
true Place of a Ship at any Time, and 
What depends thereon. And this is Noted 
you | 4 here, 
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here in regard that Surveyin Fortification, 
and divers Other Arts and Sciences which 


ſeem not to Relate to N.vigation, are 
nevertheleſs Eflentially ſubſervient there- 
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VII. 


 Fortification , or Military 
Arcbitecture. Caſtrametation, 
or Encampments, &C. 


That is, the Art of joyning certain 
Lines together at the Angles of a Poly- 
gon, in ſuch a manner, that Walls, or 
Banks, or Both, being built according 
to the Meafutes of thoſe Lines and An- 
gies The Place, whether Crown, Git - 
tadel, Fort, &c. may be thereby Ren- 
der'd ſo Secure, that a competent Num- 
ber of Men with Ammunition, may be 
capable of Reſiſting, with advantage, a 
more conſiderable Army. To this may 
be added 'the Methods of Encamping 
Armies, and Beſieging Garriſons, G. 
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Perſpective, 


Or the Art of Repreſenting Natural 


Objects on a Plane, by the help ota Ru- 


ler and Compaſſes, in like manner ag 
they appear to the Sight under any Si- 


tuation or Poſition. 
* | | 
Drawing. 


Which performs like Operations as 
Perſpective, by Obſervation, and the 
Power of Imitation; join'd with an Ha- 
bit of the Hand, acquired by Care, and 
Exerciſe, and is perform'd for the me 


part, without Ruler and Compaſſes, 


Trigonometry Elementary and 
| Practical, b 


Or the Doctrine of Triangles, Ri ht · 
ction 


— 
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dion and Uſe of the Tables of Sines, 

Tangents, and Secants, Natural and Lo- 

ee and of divers Uſetul In- 
ruments Conſtructed from theſe T ables. 


Being the Art of Meaſuring Triangles 
with regard to their Sides and Angles 


only. Being a part of Mathematical 
Learning fo Uſciul and Neceſſary, that 
without it Practical Geometry, Aſtrono- 


my, Dialing. Geography, Fortification; 
the Direction and Knowlege of a Ship's 
Way in the Sea, wich divers other Diſ- 
clplines, Mathematical and Nautical, can 
in no wile be competently. underitood, 


II. 
W 15 Praflica Geometry. 


1 | Taking Heights, and Diſtances, by 
the help of Inſtruments and Tables 


And finding the Contents of Superlicies, 
and Solid Bodics. 
XIII. 


De of loves, Spheres, 4 


The Uſe of Globes. Cœleſtial and 
Terreſtrial; of Sphæres, Quadrants, Se- 


ctors, Scales, and other Mathematical In- 


ſtruments 


La: 
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ſtruments relating to the Sea, and in ire- 
quent Uſe with Navigators. 


5 XIV. 
Mapps, and Sea- Charts, 
Draughts of Harbors, &c. 
The Projection of the Sphere in 
Plano, the Delineation and Ufe of 


Mapps, Sea-Charts, Draughts of Har- 
bors, Roads, Bays, Ge. 


A + 
Aſtronomy, 


That is, ſo much thereof as pertains 
tothe Situations, Orders, Motions, Ma- 
gnitudes, Diſtances z; with other Acci- 
dents, and Phænomena, Relating to the 
dun, Moon. and Fixed Stars. 


— _ 
 Chronograpby, 
Or the Doctrine of Times. 80 
far at leaſt, as the Knowlege thereof Re- 


lates to Time, Conſider d as it is the 
i | Mea- 
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Meaſure of the Duration of Things, ta- 
ken trom the Motions of Caleſtial Bo- 
dies. The Political Diſtribution of 


T me into Years, Months, Weeks, Days, 
Cc. and of their ſeveral Kinds, accor- 


diag to the Uſage and Cuſtoms of 4 


vers Country. 
xvn. 


Calendars: 


The Explication, Conſtrudtion, ad 


Uſe of Calendars, Anticat and Modern; 


os and Gregoriap, &c. Whereto may 75 


added, The Principles upon which 
the moſt aleful and proper Automat a, or 


Self - Movers, ate Fabricated. AS$; 


Watches Pendul ums, Clep;/yd re, with other 
Mcalures © of Time and n 


XVII.. 
Geography. 
A Sciences Teaching the Conſtitution, 
Diviſion, Deſcription, Dim :nfion, Re- 


pe, and other Affections of the 
Terra- 
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Terraqreous Globe As Figure, Place, 
and Magnitude; Cotitinents, Regi uns, 
Kingdoms, Provinces, Iſlands, Cherſo- 
neſti's, and Iſtmus's; Mountains, Pro- 
montarys; Seas, Rivers, Lakes; Zones, Cli- 
mates, Parallels, &. into which it is 
divided; With divers other Matters un- 
eo each reſpectivtly pertaining. N 


* 1 "—_— 
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Civil, and 


with reſpect to Duration, Regularity, and 
Commodiouſneſs. This conſiſts very 
much in affigning to each Mem- 
ber of an Adifice, a Juſt Proportion 
and Bigneſfs, together with a proper Diſ- 
poſition or Placing all the Parts thereof 
accordin to their Utes, and Appoint- 
ments. Arid theſe Qualifications are no 
Whete more needful to be underſtood 
aud heeded, than in Building Ships of 
Wir: Becatiſe in them, The Men,” Pro- 
vifions, Stores, Good Properties for 
Fighting, Working in a Storm, &. 
ſhou'd rather Find, than Scek Aecom- 

tion. XX. 
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Promiſcuous N aval . Learning; 


The Art of Gunnery, General. —ʒ6 
Laws and Cuſtoms Relating to War, or 
Commerce. The Original, and Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Winds and Tides. Pro- 

per Inſtructions for Reading Voyages 
an Travels, and tor making Uſeful In- 
2 and Remarks by ſuch as go A- 

road. Fair Writing, Short-Hand and 
whatever elſe may realy Advance the 
Art ot Navigation, | 


And to the End this New Method of 


Education may be Traly Liberal, and of 


Real Uſe and Benefit. It is further pro- 
pos d, That the aforeſaid Arts and Sci- 
ences, ſhall be Taught in all the under- 
mention'd | Languages; which are the 
Chiet of Thoſe, wherein the Sciences 
Themſelves are generally Treated of, as 
They are alſo the Languages of Nations 
(except Latin, which is common unto 
All) among whom the Greateſt Part of 
Nayal , Commerce, both for War, and 
Trafic, is Maintaia'd, 
The 
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The Languages are Theſe, Viz, 


1. Latin. | 4. Spamſh. 
2. French. on Portugueſe. 
25. Italian. 6. | Dutch. 


Nil habet Fortuna Magna Majus, nec Na- 
tura Bona Melins, quam ut velit Bene- 
| facere quam Plurimis. Cic. 
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